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and Abel. One of the Reichsrate was Prince von Leiningen, half-
brother of Queen Victoria. He also kept close watch on the course
of events and reported on King Ludwig's attitude to his brother-
in-law Albert, the Prince Consort. This clever and well-meaning
ruler has, it appears to me, through his unceasing endeavours to
rule independently, fallen a victim to the exact opposite and
become dependent upon the views, decisions, and information of a
small group. His deafness, irritability, even his tendency to
poetry and to arbitrariness afford every opportunity of maintain-
ing him in this dependence/

The population of Munich attributed Abel's administration to
Austrian influence. The Dowager Empress Karoline Auguste,
Prince Metternich, the Apostolic Nuncio in Vienna, and the
Austrian Minister were, it was said, the real rulers of Bavaria.
That was an exaggeration, but it was true that all these persons,
with the exception of the Empress, who never interfered in politics,
were on Abel's side. The Diet closed with an apparent victory for
Abel, who had cleverly calmed all the storms which had raged
about him and his policy in the Chamber and had carried through
all his plans.

The British Minister, however, was right when he reported to his
Government that this result was rather to be attributed to the
King's jealousy. Ludwig was determined to oppose everything
savouring of an attempt by unauthorized persons to interfere in
his choice of Ministers, which was a royal prerogative. Ludwig's
personal comment after this Diet was that Abel had been too
high-handed and that he, the King, had made too many sacrifices
on his behalf. The King determined to dismiss the Minister and
at the same time avoid the appearance of having been forced to
such a step.

After the close of these sessions of the Landtag, the Crown
Prince asked permission to make a journey to France as he
wished to have some sea bathing at Dieppe. Maximilian had
always shown leanings towards France, which were most
unwelcome to Ludwig. He was reluctant to give his consent
because he was sure that French policy would flatter and make
much of his son, but he finally gave in, with the warning1:
'I am Teuton, through and through, and I hope that you too will
remain Teuton even in Paris.' The King could not be friendly with
France. He was still under the influence of Napoleonic times.

1 Ludwig I to Crown Prince Max, Munich, 29th May, 1846.   Munich H.A.